The Platonist. 


“Platonism is immortal because its principles are immortal in the Human Intellect and Heart,” 


Esoteric Christianity is identical with True Philosophy. 


Vou. IT. 


AN IMPORTANT ORACLE. 


Probably no more noteworthy, significant Oracle ever 
emanated from the world-famous Delphic fane than that 
delivered in response to the query of Amelios as to 
where the soul of Plotinos had migrated. The answer 
of the God (Apollon) is eminently perspicuous, satis- 
factory, and fraught with the deepest philosophy. It 
will amply repay close study. In our last issue this 
Oracle was given in Taylors translation, and we now 
present our readers with the version made by the 
Tearned Dr. Henry More, the celebrated Cambridge 
Platonist.* 

In relation to the origin of this Oracle Dr. More sar- 
castically says: “As for the Oracie’s answer to Arnelios, 
ìf any vulgar, conceited man think it came froma devil 
with bat’s wings and a long tail, the Seventies transla- 
tion of the eighth verse of the 32d chapter of Deuter- 
momy may make it at least doubtful: ‘When the Most 
High. divided to the nations their inheritance, when he 
Separated the sons of Adam, he set the bounds of the 
people according to the number of the angels of God.’ 
He did not deliver them into the handand jurisdiction 
of devils, nor to be instructed and taught by them. 
But if Apollo who gave so good a testimony of 
Sokrates while he was living, and of Plotinos after his 
death, was some foul fiend, yet ‘tis no prejudice to 
heir esteem, since our saviour Christ was acknowl- 
adged by the devil.”t 
A PARAPHRASTICAL INTERPRETATION OF THE ANSWER OF 
APOLLO, WHEN HE WAS CONSULTED BY AMELIOS WHITHER 
OTINOS’ SOUL WENT WHEN HE DEPARTED THIS LIFE. 
l tune my strings to sing some sacred verse 
Of my dear friend; in an immortal strein 
His mighty praise I loudly will reherse 
With honey-dewed words: some golden vein 
The stricken chords right sweetly shall resound. 
Come, blessed Muses, lets with one joint noise, 
With strong impulse, and full harmonious sound, 
Speak out his excellent worth. Advance your noice, 
As once you did for great Aeavides, 
Wrapt with an heavenly rage, in decent dance, 
Mov'd at the measures of Meonides. 
Go to, you holy quire, let's all at once 
Begin, and to the end hold up the song, 
Into one heavenly harmony comspire; 
I Phœbos with my lovely locks among 
The midst of you shall sit, and life inspire. 

Divine Plotinos! yet now mere divine 
Than wheu thy noble soul so stoutly strove 
In that dark prison, where strong chains confine 
Keep down the active mind it cannot moye 
To what it loveth most. Those fleshly bands 


Thou now bast loos’d, broke from necessitie. 
From bodies storms, and frothie working sands 


* Dr. More was born Oct. 12th 1614, and died Sept, Ist 1697. 

+The Dr. refers to the opinion formerly p revalent, but now held by no 
e who possesses even a modicum of a liberal education, that the gods 
the so-called “heathen” were evil spirits or fiends. 
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Of this low restless life now setten frer, 

Thy feet do safely stand upon a shore, 

Which fouming waves beat notin swelling rage. 
Nor angry seas do threat with fell uprore; 

Well hast thou swommen out, and left that stage 
OF wicked actours, that fumultous ront 

Of ignorant men, Now thy pure sleps thou stay’st 
In that high path, where God's light shines about. 
And perfect Right its beauteous Beams displayes. 
How oft, when bitter wave of troubled flesh, 

And whirlpool-turnings of the lower spright, 

Thon stontly strov'st with, heaven did thee refresh, 
Held out a mark to gnide thy wandring flight, 
While then in tumbling seas didst strongly toil 

To reach the steadic Land, strackst with thy arms 
The deafing surges, that with rage de boil; 

Stear'd by that sign thou shuan’st those common harms. 
How oft, when rasher cast of thy soul's eye 

Had thee misguided into crooked wayes, 

Wast thou directed by the Deitie? 

‘They held out to thee their hi ight lamping raves, 
Dispers'd the mistie darkness, safely set 

Thy feeble feet in the right path again. 

Nor easie sleep so closely ere beset 

Thy eyelids, nor did dimness ere so stain 

Thy radiant sight, but thou such things didst see 


Of all are named from Philosophie 
Te that higk pitch, or to such seerets dive. 
But sith this body thy pore soul divine 
Hath left, quite risen from her rotten graye, 
Thou now among those heavenly wights dost shine, 
Whose abode this glorious lustre doth embrare: 
There lovely friendship, mild-smiling Cupid's there, 
With lively looks and amorous suavitie, 
Fall of pure pleasure, aud fresh flowring cheer: 
Ambrosian streams, sprang from the Deitie 
Do frankly flow, and soft loye-kindling winds 
Do strike with a delicious sympathie 
Those tender spirits, and fill up their minds 
With satisfying joy. Tae puritie 
Of holy fire their heart doth then invade, 
And sweet perswasion, meek tranguillitie, 
The gentle-breating aire, the heavens nought sad 
Do maken up this great felicitic. 
Here Rhadamanthos, and just Aeakos, 
Here Minos abides, with those that _iv'd of vore 
j th gelden age; here Plato vigorous 
In holy yirtue, and fair Pythagore. 
These been the goodly offspring of Great Jove, 
And liven here, and whose filla the quire 
And sweet assembly of immortal love 
Purging their spirite with refining tire; 
These with the happice angels live in blisse, 
Full fraught with joy, and lasting pure delight, 
In friendly feasts, and life-outfetching kisse, 
But, ah! dear Plotin, what smart did thy spright 
Endure, before thou reach’st this high degree 
Of happiness? What agonies, whit pains 
‘Thou underwent'st to setthy soul so free 
From baser life? Tt now in heaven remains 
Mongst the pure Angels. O thrice happy wight! 
That now art got into the Land of Life, 
Fast plac’d in yiew of that Eternal Light, 
And sitt’st secure from the foul bodlie’s strife. 
But now, you comely virgins, make an end, 
Break off this music, and deft seemly round, 
Leave off your dance: For Plotin my dear friend 
Thus much I meant my golden harp should sound. 
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LEMS. 
From La Cif Des Grands Mysteres of Eliphas Levi. 
Translated by William Throckmorton, F. T. 8. 
FIRST SERIES. 


What is truth? 
ence, 

What is reality? It is the science identical with exis- 
tence. 

What is reason? 
tence. 

What is justice? It is the motive of action identical 
with existence. 

What is the absolute? It is existence. 

Can we conceive anything above existence? No, but 
we can conceive in existence itself something superem- 
inent and transcendental. 

What is that? The supreme cause of existence. 

Do you know what itis, and can you define it? Faith 
alone affirms it and calls it God. 

Is there anything above truth? Above the known 
truth there is the unknown truth. 

How can we reasonably suppose this truth? By anal- 
ogy and proposition. 

How can we give a definition of it? By the symbols 
of faith. 

Can we say the same of reality that we do of faith? 
Exactly the same. 

Is there anything above reason? Above finite reason 
is the infinite reason. 

What is the infinite reason? Itis that supreme rea- 
son of existence which faith calls God. 

Is there anything above justice? Yes, according to 
faith, there is providence with God, and sacrifice with 
men. 

What is sacrifice? It is a benevolent and spontane- 
ous forsaking of rights. 

Is sacrifice reasonable? No, it is a species of folly 
greater than reason, because reason is forced to admire 
it. 

What kind of a man is one who acts according to 
truth, reality, reason and justice? He is a moral man. 

And what kind if for justice he sacrifices his inclina- 
tions? He is an honorable man. 

And if, to imitate the greatness and goodness of prov- 
idence, he does more than his duty and sacrifices his 
rights for the good of others? He is a hero. 

What is the principle of true heroism? It is faith. 

What is its support? Hope. 

What its rule? Charity. 

What is goodness? It is Order. 

What is wickedness? Disorder. 

What is permitted pleasure? 
order. 

What is forbidden pleasure? The enjoyment of dis- 
order. 

What are the consequences of both? Life and death 
in the moral order. 

Hell, then, with all its horrors has its place in reli- 


It is the idea identical with exist- 


It is the word identical with exis- 


The enjoyment of 


gious dogma? Yes, it is the rigorous consequence of a fe: 
principle. ab 
What is that principle? Liberty. pr 
What is liberty? It is the right to do one’s duty with th 


the possibility of not doing it. 

What is to fail to do one’s duty? It is to lose one’s 
right. For the right being eternal, to lose it is to in- 
cur an eternal loss. 

Can we not repair a fault? Yes, by atonement. 

What is atonement? Itis an increase of work. For 
instance, because I was lazy yesterday, I must accom- 
plish a double task to-day. 


What must we think of those who impose voluntary I 
suffering on themselves? If it is to remedy the brutal wh 
inclinations of pleasure, they are wise: if to suffer in H 


the place of others, they are generous; but if they do 
these things without advice and to excess, they are im- 
prudent. 

Therefore, before true philosophy, is religion wise in 
everything that it commands? You see it. 

But, if in the end we were mistaken in our eternal ex: 
pectations? Faith does not admit of a single doubt. 
But philosophy itself must answer that all worldly 
pleasures are not worth a day of wisdom, and that al 
the triumphs of ambition are not worth one instant of 
heroism and charity. 


SECOND SERIES. 


What is man? Man is an intelligent and material 
being made after the image of God and of the world, 
one in essence, treble in substance, immortal and mor 
tal. 

You say treble in substance. Should man have twa 
souls or two bodies? No, there is in him a spiritua 
soul, a material body, and a plastic mediator. 

What is the substance of this mediator? It is light 
partly movable and partly immovable. 

What is the moveable part of this light? It is th 
magnetic fluid. 

What is the immovable part? It is the fluid body, 

Is the existence of this fluid body demonstrated 
Yes, by experiences the most curious and convincing 

Ye will treat of them in the third part of this work. ` 

Are these experiences articles of faith? No, they H 
long to science. 

But does science bother itself about them? It alread 
bothers itself about them, since we have written thi 
book, and you read it. 

Give us some idea of this plastic mediator? It 
formed of astral or terrestrial light, and transmits f 
the human body the double properties of the magne 
The soul, in acting on this light by its volitions, a 
dissolve or coagulate it, project or withdraw it. It 
the mirror of the imagination and of dreams. It reac 
on the nervous system, and thus produces the moi 
ments of the body. This light can spread itself outi 
definitely and exhibit its images at great distances, 
rubs magnetically the bodies subject to the action 
man, and can, in withdrawing itself, attract them 
wards him. It can take on all the forms conjured 
by thought, and, in the transient coagulations of i 
radiating portion, appears before the eyes and offe 


also, a kind of resistance to contact. But these mani- 
festations and habits of the plastic mediator being 
abnormal, the luminous instrument of precision can not 
produce them without being forced, and necessarily 
they cause either habitual hallucination or madness. 

What is animal magnetism? It is the action of one 
plastic mediator on another forthe purpose of dissolv- 
ing or coagulating it. In augmenting the elasticity of 
the vital light, and its force of projection, we send it 
as far as we wish, or withdraw it loaded with images, 
but it is necessary that this operation be assisted by the 
sleep of the subject, which is produced by further coagu- 
lation of the immovable portion of its mediator. 

Is magnetism contrary tomorality and religion? Yes, 
when it is abused. 

How may it be abused! By using it in an irregular 
manner or for a bad end. 

What is using itin an irregular manner? It is the 
act of sending out unhealthy fluid, and with bad in- 
tention; for example, to know the secret of others or to 
arrive at iniquitous ends. 

What is, then, the result? It forges, in the magnetiser 
and magnetised, the fluid instrument of precision. It 
is from this cause that is to be attributed the immoral 
acts and shameful imprudences of a great number of 
persons who busy themselves with magnetism. 

What are the requisite conditions for magnetising 
properly? Health of mind and body, proper intentions, 
and discreet practice. 

What advantageous results can we obtain by magnet- 
ism properly directed? The cure of nervous diseases, 
the analysis of presentiments, the restoration of fluid 
harmony, and the discovery of certain secrets of nature. 


—~— < 


THE MAGNETIC MYSTERIES. 
CHAPTER [ 
THE KEY OF iiano. 


Mesmer has found the secret science of nature again, 
he has not invented it. 

The sole first elementary substance of which he 
proclaims the existence in his aphorisms was known to 
Hermes and Pythagoras. Synesios who sang of it in his 
hymns, had found the revelation of it among the Pla- 


tonic souvenirs of the school of Alexandria: 
= Ea * = % a * * w + 


“One only source, one only root of light burst forth 
and blossomed in three branches of splendor. One 
breath circulates around the world and imparts life to 
innumerable forms, all parts of that animated sub- 
stance.” (Hymns of Synesios, Hymn II.) 

Mesmer saw in elementary matter a substance in- 
different to motion or rest. Put in motion, it is mov- 
able, relapsed into rest it is immovable; he has not un- 
derstood that motion is inherent to the first substance, 
that it is the result not of its indifference, but of its 
combined aptness to motion and rest, one balanced by 
the other; that absolute rest is no where to be found in 
universal living matter, but that the immovable attracts 
the movable to stop it, whilst the movable torments 
the immovable to set it in motion. 
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That the pretended rest of the apparently immovable 
particles is but the most obstinate struggle and greatest 
tension of their fluid forces, which render each other 
immovable by neutralization. 

It is thus, according to Hermes, that that which is 
above is as that which is below, the same force which 
expands the vapor, contracts and hardens the piece of 
ice; everything obeys the laws of life inherent to the 
first substance; that substance attracts and repels, co- 
agulates and dissolves, with constant harmony; it is 
double, it is androginous; it embraces itself and renders 
itself fruitful; it struggles, it triumphs, it destroys, it 
renews, but it never abandons itself to sluggishness, for 
sluggishness, for it, would be death. 

It is this substance that the recitation of Genesis 
designates when the word of the Gods (elohim) creates 
light by ordering it to be. 

The Gods (elohim) said: Let light be, and light was. 
This light, of which the Hebrew name is aour, is the 
living fluid gold of the hermetical philosophers. Its 
positive principle is their sulphur. Its negative prin- 
ciple their mercury, and its principles balanced form 
what they call their salt. 

We must, then, in place of Mesmer’s sixth aphorism, 
stated as follows: “Matter is indifferent to being either 
in motion or rest.”— 

Establish this: Universal matter is of necessity in 
motion by virtue of its double magnetic rubbing, and 
inevitably seeks equilibrium. 


Consequently we will draw the following conclusions: 

The regularity and variety in the motion are the re- 
sult of the various combinations of equilibrium. 

A point balanced on all sides rests immovable for 
the same reason that it is endowed with motion. 

Fluid is matter in great motion, and always agitated 
by the change of equilibrium. 

Solid is the same matter in slight motion or apparent 
rest, because it is more or less solidly balanced. 

That is nota solid body which can be immediately 
pulverised, vanish in smoke, and become invisible, if 
the equilibrium of its particles is disturbed instantly. 

That is not fluid which can become instantly harder 
than the diamond, if we could balance immediately its 
constituent particles. 


To direct the magnets, is to destroy or create forms, 
it is to produce appearances or annihilate bodies, it is 
to exercise the omnipotence of nature. 

Our plastic mediator is a magnet which attracts or 
repels the astral light, under the pressure of the will. 

It is a luminous body which reproduces with the 
greatest facility forms corresponding to ideas. 

It is the mirror of the imagination. This body nour- 
ishes itself on the astral light exactly as the organic 
body nourishes itself on the products of the earth. 

During sleep it absorbes the astral light by immersion, 
and when awake by a kind of respiration more or less 
slow. 

When the phenomena of natural somnambulism is 
produced, the plastic mediator is overcharged with 
nourishment which it digests badly. 

The will, then, though bound by the numbness of 
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sleep, repels instinctively the mediator towards the 
organs to release it, and it causes a reaction, somewhat 
mechanical, which balances by the motion of the body 
the light of the mediator. 

It is for this reason that it is so dangerous to awaken 
somnambulists suddenly, for the cramped mediator can 
withdraw itself in a sudden manner towards the com- 
mon reservoir and abandon entirely the organs, which 
find themselves separated then from the soul, and it is 
that which causes death. 

The state of somnambulism, be it natural or artificial, 
is therefore extremely dangerous, because in reuniting 
the phenomena of wakefulness with that of sleep, there 
is formed a kind of a grand flight between two worlds. 

The soul moving the springs of the particular life, in 
bathing in the universal life, experiences an inexpres- 
sible happiness, and slackens willingly the nervous 
branches, which hold it suspended above the current. 

Iù extasy of all kinds the situation is the same. If 
the will plunges itself into the condition by a violent 
effort, or what is the same, gives itself up to it entirely, 
the subject may remain, an idiot, paralysed or dead. 


—— a 


TAYLORIANA. 


L 


There are also prose poets. Thomas Taylor, the Pla- 
tonist, for instance, is really a better man of imagina- 
tion, a better poet, or perhaps I should say a better 
feeder to a poet, than any man between Milton and 
Wordsworth.—Emerson:—Letters and Social Aims. 


IT. 


We talked of English national character. 1 told him 
it was not ¢reditable that no one in all the country 
knew anything of Thomas Taylor, the Platonist, whilst 
in every American library his translations are found.— 
Emerson: English Traits. Interview with Wordsworth. 

IIT. 

T am not quite sure whether I understand the bent 
of what yon say as to danger to be apprehended from 
‘the elegance, the ingenuity, and the seeming wisdom 
of some part of the heathen mythology. I have never 
hëari but of one instance in confirmation of your sug- 
gestion. There is, I am told, a man now living who is 
an exceeding admirer of Plato, and who sacrifices to 
Jupiter. But if this be true he is certainly unique. 
Letters Literary and Theological of Connop Thirlwall, 
Lond., 1881. Letter to Mr. John Candler, dated Jan. 
17th, 1817. 

IV. 
Verses by the late Thomas Taylor, the Platonist. 
To M. pe H, $- ’ 


Flow the mind's perfections shine 
Through à form, fair maid, like thine! 
Where cach grace and every charm 
That the coldest breast might warm— 
Mixed with dignity and ease— 

All resistless, join to please; 

Where with cyes serenely bright, 
Formed to fascinate the sight: 
Symmetry of shape conspircs 

Wide to spread Love's dormant fires, 
And the mind-illumin'd face 
Splendour gives te every grace. 


He who views such charms as these, 

And can keep his wonted csse, 

Is one whom beauty cann’t impress, 

Is more than man, or something less.— 
From the Gentleman's Magazine for July, 18356, 


To E. C——. 
Pluckt by my hand will Rhodoclea wear 
The varied wreath which mingled flowers compose; 
The Pink and Hyacinth are mingled there; Š 
The pure Narcissus and the blushing Rose: 
They gaily bloom; yot turn thy thoughts aside 
Aud whisper to thyself, delightful maid! 
‘These flowers, like me, now bloom in beauty’s pride, 
And 1, like them, must quickly droop and fade.— 
Krom the Gentleman's Magazine for July, 1836, 


By TRE SAME. 
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— He [Dr. Parr.] would have had the ft l 
consciousness that he had the command of the lan 
guage, and a knowledge of its writers in every cl 
and age, and a philosophical view of its structure and 
its terms; he would never have made the same remark 
which Porson once made to my friend, Mr. Thomas 
Taylor, the Platonist, at a book sale, when he took up 
and read a few pages of Maximus Tyrius, ‘I did not 
think that he could have written at the period in which 
he flourished such good Greek; Dr. Parr would never 
have made to the same gentleman the reply which Po 
son modestly and earnestly made when Mr. Taylor 
asked him what he thought of Plutarch, ‘Aye, he is toe 
much for me.—Parriana, By E. H. Barker. 

VI. 


LETTERS. 


ees 


Mapam 
Permit me to request your acceptance of the accompanying little wo 
as a small remuneration for your most valuable present of “A Sketch of th 
character of the late Dr. Parr,” which I read with no less admiration tha 
delight. From the perusal of it indeed, I should have conceived very hig! 
ly of your talents, even if Mr. Barker had not informed me that you are i 
prodigy of genius, and will be of learning.’ 
Excuse the leaves of the book which I have sent you being cut open as 
was the only copy then in my possession, ; 
Tremain, Madam, with the greatest esteem for your. talents and wor l 
your much obliged, and most obedient servant, 
Tuomas TAYLOR 
Manor Place Walworth, Aug. Sth, 1425.* 


Professor Lobeck and the Chaldean Oracles. 
[From the Athenannr (No. 189.) for June Lith, 1831.] 


We insert the following abridged reply of Mr. Tay D 
to the charges brought against him by Professor La 


beck, and which have been adverted to by the Foreig 
Quarterly Review, without giving any opinion of ow 
own on the question, but simply to enable that gen 
man to make his own refutation through a public chan 
nel. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ATHEN ZUM. 
Sir-—When I found in the Foreign Quarterly Reciew (No. 13. p. 51), tha 
according to the reviewer, Professor Lobeck had convicted me not only org 
norance, almeat ineredible, but of what is worse, Rterary divhoneaty,—thoug 
my conscience fully aequitted me of the latter charge, yet f concluded 
must have committed some gross error, of which I was not aware, $0 a5 i 
some degree to justify the former accusation. 
When. however, I read what Professor Lobeck says respecting me In 
“Orphica,” I found that bis charges, when accurately examined, are T 
only malignant and scurrilous in the extreme, but also as idle and uns 


stantial as. in Pindaric Isnguage, *‘the dream of a shadow.” 


[am indebted for the original manuscript of this interesting letter? 
the courteous liberality of Mr. Bertram Dobell, 62 Queen's Cresco 
Haverstock Hill, London, Eng. Mr. Dobel! has for sale many of Taylor 
rare works. 


The following selection of a few instances of the ignorance of Lobeck 
i, Tam fully personded, convince the intelligent and learned reader of 
truth of what I have said. 
in the first place, the Professor appears to be ignorant that, prior to my 
Miection of the Chaldean Oracles in the “Classical Journal.’ there were 
è cilitions of them:—the first by Patricius, the second by Stanley, and the 
rd by Le Clerc. My collection is a faithful transeript of the Oracles 
iblished by the above mentioned celebrated men, with the addition of more 
ian fifty Oracles to the former editions. Of these learned editors, and 
fo of my additions, Lobeck makes no mention; but whatever his igno- 
hee induced him to conceive to be erroneous, in any one of these venera 
E relics of antiquity, he ascribes to me, and not to the authors from whom 
derived them, 
Thus, in & pressage from Proclas, in whieh he says, ‘that, not perceiving 
error of the printer, I have adopted où raySer instead of of ray6er,” 
poly observe that ifthe Professor had consulted anyone of the above 
ntioned editors of these Oracles, he would have found the whole of this 
facile exactly in the same state as I have given it; and if he understood 
Pthing solidly of ancient theolazy, of which it is evident he is profound- 
porant, he would have found that ov ray%er is the truc reading. For 
Oracle relates to Jupiter, the artificer of the universe; and he is con- 
tly cdlebrated by ancient theologisis, und especially by Plato, in the 
5, as the cause by which things that are in their own nature disorder- 
fand confused, are disposed in a proper order, and from being discordant 
Hound in union and consent. My version, tou, perfectly accords with 
of the prior editors of these Oracles. Thus, Patricius: 
Puritas enim apud hune sedet, ct intellectualibus fulget sectionibus. 
t gubernare cuncta, et ordinare guodennque non ordinatum, 
Thus, too, Stanley as reedited hy Le Clerc: 
Dyus cuim apud hane sedet, et intellectualibus fulgurat seotiontbus. 
Et gubernare omnia, et ordinare unumguodque non ordinatum, 
to the words rotpars wérparre ropas, which ave not to be found 
ithe above mentioned printed passage of Proclus, I concluded that Pat- 
Sus had derived them from some MS, of Proclus, in which the whole 
e existed in a perfect state, and I consequently ascribed the whole 
fe to Proclus. 
The Professor's next accusation of me isso replete with malicious mis- 
Présentation, that indignation is too powerless to reprobate it as it de- 
es. His words are, “Alium ejusdem "rocli locum, in Tim. Iti, 167, 


BUF OS VAN O ENE: VOUS Too ev egy ETAS trtpy wr, ort myde mpomAler adr’ 


To raroinw wete, Tayloruz oc truncavit, ut Schema Alabandicum, 
Msns autem nulls appareat: My5: xpomdGer, ald’, T. XVIL 182. 
eque hoc bis terque fecit, sed fere oranibus locis verba ad intellectum 

ptentiae nocessaria resecuit, aliena et supervacanea addidit, quasi ex 
sis Orncula deprompta” ete 
Mf the reader consults the page ot the volume of the ‘Classical Journal’ 

to by Lobeck, he will find this Oracle given wholly mm the exatt 
fords of Proclus, viz: 
Myðe xponlhiev add suever ev Ta) merana Pula, 
Ht ey ry aburo vere ryy Ge%penpova diyyr. 
And this oracle, as I haye there observed, is respecting tho extremity of 

@ Cha'doan intelligible Triad. Tt is also a faithful transeript from the 
litions of Patricius, Stanley, and Le Clerc. 

Lobeck proceeds, after this, to adduce other oracles, in which he pre 
mts and mutilates what I have said,—displaying in his invective equal 
mlignity and fraud, 

6 English reviewer, also, in what he says of me, must either have 
iken for granted, without any exam nation, that Lobeck's assertions 
ere true, or must be equally malevolent with the Professor. In the 
finer casé, his negligence is unpardonable; and his conduct in the lat- 
F, asthe charges brought against me are wholly unfounded, is impu- 
nily libellous, and deserves the castization of the law. Tsay this, not 
eeause Í have received an injury, (for I have not), but because he has 
me one, 

Tuomas Taviton 
anor Place, Walworth. 


-_ -= 


ON THE FABLES OF ANTIQUITY. 
BY THOMAS TAYLOR. 


Roprintet from the Moathly Magazine for January, 1708, 


Though the fables of the ancients are, in their secret 
heaning, utility, and construction, the most beautiful 
md admirable pieces of composition which the mind 

man is capable of framing, yet nothing has been so 
ittle understood, or so shamefully abused. Of the 
ruth of this observation, the philosophic part of my 
eaders will, I persuade myself, be fully convinced, by 
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comparing the following explanations of some of these 
fables, with those given by the Abbe Banier, and other 
modern writers on mythology, in those ridiculous and 
contemptible publications called Pantheons. 

That these moderns, indeed, should have grossly erred 
in their interpretation of ancient fables, is by no means 
wonderful, if we consider that they appear to have been 
ignorant that these fables were invented by theological 
poets,” and adopted by intellectual philosophers;t+ and, 
consequently, that their meaning can only be unfolded 
by recurring to the theology and intellectual philoso- 
phy of the ancients. 

It is, indeed, easy for ingenious men to give an expla- 
nation of an ancient fable, which to the superficial ob- 
server shall appear to be the precise meaning which its 
inventor designed to convey, though it be in reality very 
far from the truth. This may be easily accounted for 
by considering, that all fables are images of truths, but 
those of the ancients of truths with which but few are 
acquainted. Hence, like pictures of unknown persons, 
they become the subjects of endless conjecture and ab- 
surd opinion, from the similitude which every one fan- 
cies he discovers in them to objects with which he has 
been for a long time familiar. He who understands the 
explanations given by the Platonic philosophers of 
these fables, will subscribe to the truth of this observa- 
tion; as it is impossible that these interpretations could 
so wonderfully harmonize with the external or appar- 
ent meaning of the fables, without being the true ex- 
planations of their latentsense. Even Lord Bacon him- 
self, though he saw enough to be convinced that these 
fables were replete with the highest wisdom of which 
he had any conception. yet was far from penetrating 
the profound meaning they contain. He has, indeed, 
done all in attempting to unfold them that great geni- 
us, without the assistance of intellectual philosophy is 
able to effect: but the most piercing sagacity, the most 
brilliant wit,and the most exquisite subtility of thought, 
without this assistance, are here of no avail. 

This being premised, it will be necessary, in the first 
place, to observe, that between us and the highest god 
there are certain mighty powers, which, though rooted 
in, yet possess energies distinct from their ineffable 
cause; for we, in reality, are nothing more than the 
dregs of the universe. These m'ghty powers are called 
by the poets a golden chain, on account of their connec- 
tion with each other, and incorruptible nature. Now, 
the first of these powers you may call intellectual; the 
second vivifie; the third pwonian, and so on, which the 
ancients desiring to signify to us by names, have sym- 
bolically denominated. Hence, says Olympiodoros (in 
MS. Comment. in Gorgiam) we ought not to be dis- 
turbed on hearing such names as a Saturnian power, 
the power Jupiter, and such like, but explore the things 
to which they allude. Thus, for instance, by a Satur- 
nian power rooted in the first cause, understand a pure 
intellect: for Kpovos, or Saturn, is xopos vous, i. è. o 
xa9apor, or a pure intellect. He adds, hence we call all 
those that are pure and virgins, xopaz. 


*Orpheus, Homer, Hesiod, &e. 
t Pythagoras, Plato, &e. 
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On this account, too, poets® say, that Saturn devour- 
ed his children, and afterwards again sent them into 
the light, because intellect is converted to itself, seeks 
itself, and is itself sought: but he again refunds them, 
because intellect not only seeks and procreates, but 
produces into light and profits. Hence, likewise, Sat- 
urn is called ayxvAopyris, or inflected counsel, because 
an inflected figure verges to itself. 

Again, as there is nothing disordered and novel in 
intellect, they represent Saturn as an old man, and as 
slow in his motion: and hence it is that astrologers say, 
that such as have Saturn well situated in their nativity 
are prudent and endued with intellect. 

In the next place, the ancient theologists called life by 
the name of Jupiter, to whom they gave a twofold ap- 
pellation, dra and @nra, signifying by these names, 
that he gives life through himself.+ Farther still, they 
assert that the sun is drawn by four horses, and that he 
is perpetually young, signifying by this his power, 
which is motive of the whole of nature subject to his 
dominion. his fourfold conversions, and the vigour of 
his energies. But they say that the moon is drawn by 
two bulls: by żwo, on account of her increase and di- 
minution; but by bulls, because as these till the ground, 
so the moon governs all those parts which surround 
the earth. 

I persuade myself every liberal and intelligent mind 
will immediately perceive the propriety and accuracy 
of the above interpretations; and be convinced, from 
this specimen, that the fables of the ancients are re- 
plete with a meaning no less interesting than novel, no 
less beautiful than sublime. 

That your readers may be still farther convinced of 
this, I shall subjoin the division of fables given by the 
Platonic philosopher Sallust, in his elegant Treatise on 
the Gods and the World: “Of fables, some are theolo- 
gical, others physical, others psychical, others material, 
and, lastly, others mixed from these. 

“Fables are theological, which employ nothing cor- 
poreal, but speculate the very essence of the gods: such 
as the fable which asserts that Saturn devoured his 
children: for it obscurely intimates the nature of an 
intellectual god, since every intellect returns into itself. 

“But we speculate fables physically, when we speak 
concerning the energies of the gods about the world; 
as when considering Saturn the same as Time, and 
calling the parts of time the children of the universe, 
we assert that the children are devoured by their par- 
ents. 

“We employ fables in a psychical mode when we 
contemplate the energies of soul; because the intel- 
lections of our souls, though by a discursive energy they 
proceed into other things, yet abide in their parents. 

“Lastly, fables are material, such as the Egyptians 
ignorantly employ, considering and calling corporeal 
natures divinities; such as Ifis, earth; Osiris, humidity; 
Typhon, heat: or again, denominating Saturn, water: 


* So in Hesiod in his Theogony. 

+These etymologies of Saturn and Jupiter. are given by Plato in the 
Cratylus; s dialogue in which he every where etymologises agreeably to the 
Orphic theology. Most critics, not perceiving that Plato's design in this 
dialogue was to speculate names philosophically, and not grammatically, have 
very ridiculously considered his etymologies as for the msst part false. 
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from his Mythology, will, I persuade myself, abunda 


Adonis, fruits; and Bacchus, wine. Indeed, to asse 
that these are dedicated to the gods, in the same mal 
ner as herbs, stones, and animals, is the part of wii 
men; but to call them gods, is alone the province 
mad men; unless we speak in the same manner as w 
from established custom, we call the orb of the sa 
and its rays, the sun itself. 

“But we may perceive the mixed kind of fable, as wi 
in many other particulars, as in the fable which relat 
that Discord, at a banquet of the gods, threw a gold 
apple, and that a dispute about it arising among f 
goddesses, they were sent by Jupiter to take the ju 
ment of Paris who, charmed with the beauty of Ven 
gave her the apple in preference to the rest. Forint 
fable the banquet denotes the supermundanes* pow 
of the gods; and on this account they subsist in @ 
junction with each other: but the golden apple dem 
the world, which, on account of its composition ff 
contrary natures, is not improperly said to be thre 
by Discord, or Strife. But again, since different g 
are imparted to the world by different gods, they app 
to contest with each other for the apple. And a £ 
living according to sense (for this is Paris) not pere 
ing other powers in the universe, asserts that the i 
tended apple subsists alone through the beaut 
Venus.” 

If the intellectual philosophy, then, is alone the: 
key to ancient mythology, surely nothing can be 
ridiculous than the attempt of the Abbe Banier 6 
plain ancient fables by history; not to mention th 
interpretations are always trifling, and frequently 
pertinent; are neither calculated to instruct nor am 
and are equally remote from elegance and truth. 4% 
this is not mere declamation, the following inst 


evince: “I shall make it appear (says het) that the 
otaur, with Pasiphae, and the rest of that fable, car 
nothing but an intrigue of the queen of Crete 
captain named Taurus; and the artifice of Ded 
only a sly confident.” Let the reader contrast with 
the following explanation of this fable, given by € 
piodoros in his MS. Commentary on the Gorg 
Plato: “The Minotaur signifies the savage pas 
which our nature contains: the thread which AF 
gave to Theseus, a certain divine power connecte 
him: and the labyrinth, the obliquity and aby 
variety of life. Theseus therefore being one @ 
most excellent characters, vanquished this imped 
and freed others together with himself.” 


EXHORTATION TO THE READERS 
HEARERS OF PLOTINOS. 


BY MARSILIUS FICINUS. 
Translated from the Original Latin. 


Primarily I advise all of you who come hither 
the Divine Plotinos, that you should think tha 
will hear Platon himself speaking in the fa 
Plotinos. For whether Platon once lived agi 


* By this is to be understood, powers which are wholly unconnet 
every thing of a corporeal nature. 
#Vol. 1, of the translation of his Mythology, p. 29. 
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Hotinos, which the Pythagoreans will readily concede 
ay have been the case, or whether the same Demon 
at first inspired Platon afterwards inspired Plotinos, 
e possibility of which no Platonists will deny—how- 
ver this may be, it must be admitted that the same 
livinity inspired both the Platonic and Plotinian dis- 
purse. But in Platon he pours forth by inspiration a 
ore abundant, in Plotinos a more divine, power—per- 
aps I should notsay more divine but it is at least not 
ss divine, and sometimes almost more profound 
econdite). And thus the same deity through each of 
ese individuals announces to the human race divine 
racles, worthy in every respect of a most acute inter- 
reter. Whereas Platon vigorously applies his intel- 
tt to unfolding the signification of ideas from their 
anifold coverings, Plotinos diligently labors in in- 
stigating the most sacred thoughts, universally, and 
portraying them in terse, pregnant language. 
Remember, moreover, that you will not be able by 
msuous perception or mere human reason to penetrate 
ie profound intellect of Plotinos, but only by using 
rtain higher intellect (intuitive reason). Indeed, to 
weak Platonically, we call other men rational souls, but 
lotinos himself intellect,and nota soul. This was the 
ypellation given him by all the philosophers of his age, 
pecially the Platonists. And would that in the in- 
rpretation of the mysteries of this philosopher there 
as present to us the aid of Porphyrios, Eustochios or 
roklos, who arranged and expounded the works of 
ptinos. I hope nevertheless that, which would be 
il more fortunate, divine assistance will not be want- 
g to Marsilius Ficinus in translating and expounding 
e divine books of Plotinos. But let us at once happily 
ceed, under celestial auspices, to translate and 
iefly explain the first book of Plotinos, and succes- 
rely the rest of his writings. 

d you should think therefore that you hear Platon 
imself thus exclaiming to Plotinos: “This is my þe- 
ved son with whom I am wholly pleased; hear ye him.” 


- Á- - 


THE ELEMENTS OF THEOLOG Y. 


BY PROKLOS. 


Translated from the original Greek. 
Prorosrrios CXXIII. 


Every thing divine is itself indeed, on account of its 
peressential union, ineffable and unknown to all sec- 
dary natures; but it is comprehended and known by 
participants. Hence, that which is first, is alone per- 
etly unknown, as being imparticipable. 

For all knowledge which subsists through reasoning 
A language, pertains to beings, and in beings posses- 
s the apprehension of truth. For it comes into con- 
with conceptions, and subsists in intellections. 
the Gods are beyond all beings. Neither, there- 
re, is that which is divine doxastic, or the object of 
inion, nor is it dianoetic, nor intelligible. For every 
ing is either sensible, and on this account doxastic, 
uly existing being, and on this account intelligible, 
it is between these, subsisting as being and at the 
me time generation, and on this account is dianoetic, 
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If. therefore. the Gods are superessential, and subsist 
prior to beings, there is neither any opinion of them, nor 
science and dianoia, nor intellection. Butthenature of 
their peculiarities is known by the beings that are sus- 
pended from them. And this by a necessary conse- 
quence. For the differences of participants are co- 
divided conformably to the peculiarities of the partici- 
pated natures. And neither does every thing partici- 
pate of every thing; for there is no co-ordination of 
things perfectly dissimilar. Nor does any casual thing 
participate of that which is casual. But that which is 
kindred is conjoined to that which is kindred, and pro- 
ceeds from that to which it is allied. 

Proposition CX XIV. 


Every God knows partible natures impartibly, tem- 
poral natures without time, things which are not neces- 
sary necessarily, mutable natures immutably; and in 
short, all things ina manner more excellent than the 
order of the things known. 

For if every thing which is with the Gods, is with 
them according to their peculiarity, it is evident that 
the knowledge in the Gods of things inferior, will not 
subsist according to the nature of the inferior things, 
but according to the exempt transcendency of the Gods. 
Hence, their knowledge of multiplied and passive 
natures, will be uniform and impassive. If, therefore, 
the object of knowledge is partible, divine Knowledge 
will be impartible. If the objects that are known are 
mutable, the knowledge of the Gods will be immutable; 
if they are contingent, they will be known by the Gods 
necessarily; and if they are indefinite, definitely. For 
that which is divine, does not receive knowledge from 
subordinate beings, in order that thus the knowledge 
may be such as is the nature of the thing known. But 
subordinate beings become indefinite about the definite 
nature of the Gods, are changed about their immutabili- 
ty, receive passively that which is impassive in them, 
and temporally that which in them is without time. 
For it is possible for subordinate to be surpassed by 
more excellent natures; butit is not lawful for the Gods 
to receive any thing from beings inferior to themselves. 


Proposrrion CXXV. 

Every God, from that order from which he began to 
unfold himself into light, proceeds through all secon- 
dary natures, always indeed multiplying and dividing 
the communications of himself, but preceiving the 
peculiarity of his own hypostasis. ; 

For progressions being effected through diminution, 
first natures are every where after a manner multiplied 
into the decrements of secondary natures. But these 
proceeding according to a similitude to their producing 
causes receive their orderly distribution, so that the 
whole of that which proceeds is after a manner the 
same with, and different from, that which abides; 
through its diminution indeed, appearing to be differ- 
ent, but though continuity with its cause, not departing 
from sameness with it. But such as that which 
abides is among first, such as that which proceeds 
among secondary natures; and thus an indissoluble 
communion of the series is preserved. Each of the 
Gods, therefore, is unfolded into light appropriately, in 
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the orders in which he makes his evolution. But he 
proceeds from thence, as far as to the last of things, 
through the generative power of first natures. He is 
always, however, multiplied according to a progression 
from unity into multitude. But he preserves sameness 
in the progression, through the similitude of the things 
that proceed to the leader and primary cause of each 
series. 
Proposrrion CX XVI. 

Every God who is nearer to the one is more total, but 
the God who is more remote from it is more partial. 

For the God. who is the cause of a greater number of 
effects, is nearer to that which produces all things; but 
he who is the canse of a less number is more remote 
fromit. And he indeed, who is the cause of a greater 
number of effects, is more total; but he who is the cause 
of a less number is more partial. And each indeed, is 
a unity; but the one is greater, and the other less in 
power. The more partial Gods also are generated from 
the more total; the latter not being divided, for they 
are unities; nor changed in quality, for they are im- 
moveable; nor multiplied by habitude, for they are un- 
mingled. But they generate secondary progressions 
from themselves, which are the decrements of the 
natures prior to them, through abundance of power. 

Proprostrion CX XVII. 

Every thing divine, is especially primarily simple, and 
on this aecount most sufficient to itself, 

For that itis indeed simple, is evident from its union; 
since every thing divine is most nnical. But a thing of 
this kind is transcendently simple. That it is also 
most sufficient to itself, may be learnt by considering 
that a composite nature is indigent, if not of other 
things to which it is external, yet of those things of 
which it is composed. But that which is most simple 
and unical, and which establishes itself in the good, is 
most sufficient to itself. Such, however, is every thing 
divine. Neither, therefore, is it indigent of other things, 
existing as goodness itself, nor of things requisite to 
composition, because it is unical. 

Proposition CX XVIII. 


Every God, when participated by natures nearer to 
himself, is participated without a medium; but when 
participated by natures more remote from himself, the 
participation is through a less or greater number of 
media, 

For the former through their alliance being uniform, 
are immediately able to participate of the divine unities; 
but the latter through their diminution, and extension 
into multitude, require other things which are more 
united, in order that they may participate of the unities 
themselves, and not of things united. For united 
multitude subsists between unity itself and divided 
multitude; being indeed able to coalesce with unity, 
but allied in a certain respect to divided multitude, 
through the representation of multitude. 

Proposition CX XIX. 

Every divine body is divine through a deified soul. 
But every soul is divine through a divine intellect. 
And every intellect is divine through the participation 


of a divine unity. And unity indeed is of itself a God; 
intellect is most divine; soul is divine; but body is dei- 
form. 

For if every number of the Gods is above intel- 
lect, but participations are effected through kindre 
and similiar natures, the impartible essence will pri- 
marily participate of the superessential unities. But 
the nature which comes into contact with generation 
will participate of them secondarily. And generation 
in the third place. Each of these likewise participates 
of them through the proximately superior natures. 
And the peculiarity of the Gods indeed proceeds as far 
as to the last of things, in its participants; but through 
media allied to itself. For unity indeed imparts the 
trancendent power of itself to the first intellect, among 
divine natures, and causes this intellect to be like itself 
according to unical multitude. But through intellect 
it is also present with soul, conjoining soul with intel 
lect and co-inflaming it [with divine fire], when this 
intellect is participable. And through the echo* of 
soul, imparting also to body its own peculiarity, if it is 
a body which participates something of soul. And 
thus hody becomes not only animated and intellectual, 
butalso divine. For it receives life indeed and motion 
from soul; but indissoluble permanency from intellect; 
and divine union from participated unity. For each of 
these imparts its own hyparxis to the subsequent 
nature. 


Proposition CXXX. 


In every divine order, such things as are first, are iff 
a greater degree exempt from the natures proximately 
arranged under them, than these latter are from things 
subsequent. And secondary natures ina greaterdegree 
adhere to their proximate superiors, than following 
natures to these. 

For by how much more unical and total any thing is) 
by so much the more is it allotted a greater transcend 
ency with respect to subsequent natures. And by how 
much the more diminished it is according to power, by 
so much the more is it connascent with the natures pos 
terior to itself. And more elevated natures indeed aré 
more united with their more principal causes; but in- 
ferior natures are less united with them. For it is the 
province of a greater power to be more exempt from 
subordinate, and to be more united to better natures: 
As on the contrary, itis the province of a diminution 
of power, to recede in a greater degree from more excel 
lent, and to be co-passive with subordinate natures 
And this happens to secondary, but not to first natures 
in every order of things. l 

Proposrrion CXXXI. 

Every God begins his own energy from himself. 

For he first exhibits the peculiarity of his presence 
with secondary natures, in himself; because he imparts 
himself to other things also according to his own exw 


*By the echo of soul, Proclus means that vital quality by which the soul 
is united to the body; and which is nothing more than the last image ami 
shadow of tne soul. The necessity of such a connecting quality wi 
easily appear, from considering that a truly incorporeal nature, like thal 
of soul, cannot be connected with body without a vitalmedinum. In com 
sequence of this we may consider with Plotinos (Ennead, 4. lib. 4) the 
animated body as resembling iluminated and heated air. And the pains 
and pleasures of the body will be conversant with this shadow of the soul, 


rant plenitude. For neither is deficiency adapted to 
he Gods, nor fulness alone. For every thing deficient 
s imperfect, and not being itself perfect, it is impossible 
it should make another thing to be perfect. But that 
v hich is full is alone sufficient to itself, and is not yet 
prepared to communicate. It is necessary, therefore, 
at the nature which fills other things, and which ex- 
ends to other things the communications of itself 
thould be super-plenary or exuberantly full. Hence, 
fa divine nature fills all things from itself with the 
pod which it contains in itself, it is exuberantly full. 
And if this be the case, establishing first in itself the 
suliarity which it imparts to others, it will extend to 
hem the communications of super-plenary goodness. 


Propvosirion CXXXII. 

All the orders of the Gods are bound in union by a 
aedium., 

For all the prozressions of beings are effected through 
imilars; and much more will the orders of the Gods 
possess an indissoluble continuity, as subsisting uni- 
ormly, and being defined according to the one, which is 
he principal cause of their existence. The decrements, 
herefore, are produced unitedly, and alone according 
© the similitude in beings of secondary to first natures. 
And this, because the hyparxis of the Gods much more 
onsists in union than the subsistence of beings. All 
he divine genera, therefore, are bound together by ap- 
ropriate media; and first natures do not proceed into 
rogzressions perfectly different without a medium, but 
trough the genera common to each, from which they 
roceed and of which they are immediately the causes. 
lor these congregate the extremes into one union, being 
bread under some things connacently, but proximately 
xempt from others, And they preserve the well- 
ered generation of divine natures. 

Proposirron CX XXIII. 

Every God is a beneficent unity or an unific (evozores) 
podness; and each, so far as a God, possesses this hy- 
is. The first God, however, is simply good, and 
imply one. But each posterior to the first, is a certain 
oodness, and a certain unity. 

For the divine peculiarity distinguishes the unities 
ad goodnesses of the Gods, so that each according to a 
ertain peculiarity of goodness, such as that of perfect- 
ng or connectedly-containing, or defending, benefits all 
tings. For each of these isa certain good, but not 
very good. But the first God pre-establishes a unical 
use. Hence, that is the good, as giving subsistence to 
goodness. For all the hyparxes of the Gods, are not 
ogether equal to the one; so great a transcendency is 
he first God allotted with respect to the multitude of 
he Gods. 


Provosttion CX XXTYV. 

Every divine intellect intellectually perceives in- 
eed, as intellect, but energizes providentially as a God. 
For it is the illustrious prerogative of intellect to 
now beings, and to have its perfection in intellections. 
t it is the province of a God to energize providentially, 
ad to fill all things with good. This communication, 
owever, and replenishing with good, is accomplished 
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through the union of the replenishing natures with the 
causes prior to themselves; which intellect, also imitat- 
ing, passes into sameness with intelligibles. A divine 
intellect, therefore, so far as it energizes providentially. 
is a God; providence being established in an energy 
prior to intellect. Hence, as a God it imparts itself to 
all things: but as intellect it is not present with all 
things. For-a divine nature extends to things into 
which the intellectual peculiarity does not proceed. 
For beings which are without intellect desire to ener- 
gise providentially, and to participate of a certain good. 
But this is because all things indeed do not aspire after 
intellect, not even all such as are able to participate of 
it. All things, however, aspire after good, and hasten 
to obtain it. 


Provosttton CXXXV. 


Every divine unity is participated by some being im- 
mediately, or without a medium; and every deified 
nature is extended to one divine unity. As many also 
as are the participated unities, so many are the partici- 
pating genera of beings. 

For neither two or more unities are participated by 
one being. For since the peculiarities in the unities 
are different, must not that which is connascent with 
each be differentalso, since contact is effected through 
similitude? Nor is one unity participated in a divided 
manner by many beings. For many beings are una- 
dapted to be conjoined with unity, and as beings they 
are unconjoined with the unity which is prior to 
beings, and as many, they are separated from unity. 
It is necessary, however, that the thing which par- 
ticipates should ba partly similar to that which is 
partic, pated, and partly different and dissimilar. Since, 
therefore, that which participates is something belong- 
ing to beings, but unity is superessential, and accord- 
ing to this they are dissimilar; it is necessary that the 
participant should be one, in order that according to 
this. it may be similar to the one which is participated, 
though of these, the latter is one in such a manner as 
to be unity, but the former, so as to be passive to the one, 
and to be united through the participation of unity. 


Proposirion CXXXVL 


Every God who is more total, and arranged nearer to 
the first, is participated by a more total genus of beings. 
But the God who is more partial,and more remote from 
the first, is participated by a more partial genus of be- 
ings. And as being is to being. so is one divine unity 
to another. 

For if unities are as many in number as beings, and 
vice versa, and one unity is participated by one being, 
it is evident that the order of beings proceeds accord- 
ing to the order of the unities. being assimilated to 
the order prior to beings. And more total beings in- 
deed are connascent with more total unities, but more 
partial beings with more partial unities. For if this 
were not the case, again similars would be conjoined 
with dissimliars, and there would not be a distribu- 
tion according to desert. These things, however, 
are impossible. Since from thence the one, and an ap- 
priate measure are luminously imparted to all things, 
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and from these proceed. Much more, therefore, will 

there be an order of participation in these, similars 

being suspended as much as possible from similars, 
Provosrrron CXXXVIL 

Every unity in conjunction with the one gives subsis- 
tence to the being which participates of it. 

For the one. as it gives subsistence to all things, so 
likewise itis the cause of the participated unities, and 
of beings suspended from these unities. But the unity 
belonging to every being produces the peculiarity which 
shines forth in that particular being. And the one in- 
dleed is the cause of existence simply; but unity is the 
cause of alliance, because it is connascent with the one. 
Hence, unity is that which of itself defines the being 
which participates of it, and essentially exhibits in it- 
self a superessential peculiarity. For everywhere, from 
that which is primary that which is secondary is that 
which it is. If, therefore, there is a certain superessen- 
tial peculiarity of deity, this also belongs to the being 
which participates of it superessentially. 

Provosition CX XXVIII. 

Of all the deified natures which participate of the 
divine peculiarity, the first and highest is being itself. 

For if being is beyond intellect and life, as has been 
demonstrated, and if it is also after the one the cause of 
the greatest number of effects, being will be the highest 
deified nature. For it is more single than life and in- 
tellect, and is on this account entirely more venerable. 
But there is not anything else prior to it except the one. 
For prior to unical multitude what else can there be 
except the one? But being is unical multitude as con- 
sisting of bound and infinity, And in short, the super- 
essential one is prior to essence. Since also in the illu- 
minations which are imparted to secondary natures, the 
one alone extends beyond being. But being is immedi- 
ately posterior to the one. For that which is being in 
capacity, but is not yet being, is nevertheless according 
to its own nature one. And that which follows the be- 
ing that is in capacity is now being in energy. Hence, 
in the principles of things, non-being is immediately be- 
yond being, as something more excellent, and no other 
than the one itself. 

Proposttion CX X XIX. 

All things which participate of the divine unitiea, 
originate indead from being, but end in a corporeal 
nature. 

For being is the first of participants, but body the 
last; for we say that there are divine bodies. For the 
highest of all the genera of bodies. souls and intellects, 
are attributed to the Gods, that in every order, things 
analogous to the Gods may connect and preserve secon- 
dary natures, and that each number may be a whole, 
containing all things in itself, according to the whole 
which is in a part, and possessing prior to other things 
the divine peculiarity. The divine genus, therefore, 
subsists corporeally, psychically, and intellectually. 
And it is evident that all these are divine according to 
participation. - For that which is primarily divine sub 
sists in the unities. Hence, the participants of the 
divine wnities originate indeed from being. but end in 
a corporeal nature. 
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TAMBLICHOS: ON THE MYSTERIES. 
A NEW TRANSLATION RY ALEXANDER WILDER, 


THE PROBLEM EXPLAINED, 


XII. It is necessary, however, to enquire particular 
in respect to these things, now they occur and what rea 
son there is for them. It behooves us to keep in mi 
that the universe is asa single Living Being; and tha 
the parts in it are separated by spaces, but have a singh 
nature and are eager to be with each other.” The entin 
uniting principle, the cause of the intimate conjunction 
draws the parts spontaneously toa commingling wit 
each other. It is possible for this, however, to be set, 
going and urged on beyond what should be. T 
cause, extending from itself to the whole universe, 
good and the source of completeness; it joins the divi 
ed parts together in a common relationship, union an 
due proportion; and by virtue of the union it esta 
lishes the indissoluble principle of Love which hol 
and preserves the things that are, and those that B 
long to the region of change. In the parts, howev 
through their separation from each other and from 
integral body, and because they are in their own 
dividual nature incomplete, deficient and weak, it 
fects union by means of passion; wherefore desire, 
well as inborn appetite, abound in them general 
Observing that it is sown by Nature and appa 
tioned universally, the Art,t being itself distril 
ted through nature in many parts, attracts it toy 
self in a variety of ways, and draws it off as 
accord. That which is orderly it leads into disordé 
and that which is beautiful it transforms into disp 
S =. EP = T= > PRE b 

*See Plotinos: Ennead, IV. iv. 32. ‘This universe is one, and as a sig v 
living being, As it isa living being and made complete in the unity, W 


is nothing in it so distant in space as not to be near to the peculiar naty 
the one living being by reason of mutual sympathy,” 


Psellos in his Treatise on Demons has elaborately set forth this tee 
of “Black Magic.” He describes it as the exhibition of an actual en 
which reminds one of the elemental and elementary spirits treated of 
Paracelsus. ‘Goctein” (black magic or witchcraft), he declares, “is a tech 
relating to the demons of the material universe and the Under 
It brings their apparitions into the view of seers; some of them from 
region below, and others from above, all of them of very bad charag 
Tt renders phantoms visible to spectators, causes streams to flow be 
them, and announces liberations from bonds, abundance of luxuries, 
other things ample to satisfy every wish, They bring these energies 
activity by means of songs ond incantations,” Zoroaster, it will be ren 
bered, ascribed all these spells to the Mantras of the Brahmans. 

“The Magian Technic is regarded by Hellenic Sages as of the g 
They declare It to be truly the extreme of Sacred Knowle 
It discloses the nature and qnality of all sublunary things, namely; g 
elements and their componet parts, living animals, plants of all kinds 
their fruits, stones and herbs,—and in short everything, its essenee 
power, Hence, therefore, it works out results of itself; it employs im 
productive of health; and makes devices of every kind, and other fab 
tions causing discase, The hypothesis is that eagles and serpents, ; 
are long-lived are conducive to health; and that cats, dogs and cro 
symbols of vigilance. Wax and potter's clay are used in the constet 
of the phallic emblems, Often, too, in addition to these things, there 
manifestation of flaming fire from the sky; images laugh, and torches 
lighted by fire blazing up spontaneously.” 

Apuleius affirms similar things. *‘By magic mutterings,” suys he, 
streams arc made to flow backward, the sea to be congealed, the 
lose their force, the sun to be held still in his course, the moon to 
poisonous spume, the stars to fall from their places, the day to be € 
and the night prolonged,” (The Golden Ass.) 

In Thessaly, the fabled abode of Aesculapios, the Kentaur priesta 
ician, and other superhuman races, the arts were cultivated, ancientl 
nominated magic. and in modern periods, Animal Maguetism.—A. W 


account. 
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portion and disfigurement. The sacred end in every 
individual which is kindred to unity, it changes to a 
complete something unbecoming and of different char- 
acter, a coming together -after a fashion of those that 
are diverse by means of a mutual passive condition. It 
likewise gives forth a material from itself which is not 
suitable for the entire creation of that which is excel- 
lent, either not receiving beauty as well as everything 
else or changing it to the opposite. It also mingles 
many different physical powers; by which as it may see 
fit, it directs the commixture toward the sphere of ex- 
istence. We therefore set forth from every side that 
the provision for sexual connections of this kind is the 
outcome from some technic of human origin, but not 
from any spiritual or divine necessity. 

XIU. You will therefore examine a class of causes 
of adifferent kind; new the nature of stones and the 
energies of plants produce many wonderful things from 
themselves.* It is not the case in respect to these 
things alone, but the same natural superiority exists 
‘in respect to greater natures and in greater matters; 
which they who can not come to conclusions by reason- 
ing, may readily impute to the operations of nature. 
ow therefore it may be acknowledged, that in the 
objective world, and in respect to human affairs, and 
whatever things are in the spaces about the earth, the 
tribe of wicked dæmons are able to maintain the supe- 
riority to the greater degree. What wonder is it then 
if such a tribe performs deeds of thischaracter’ Every 
man may not be able to discriminate which is the good 
and which the evil one, or by what tokens they are to be 
distinguished from each other. Indeed those individu- 
s who are notable to perceive the distinctionconclude 
‘absurdly the enquiry respecting the category to which 
hese belong, and carry it up to the superior races of the 
realm of nature and of the order of demons. But even 


though certain powers of the dividedt soul in respect 
to these things are grasped in order to bring it to per- 


fection, both while it exists in a body and when it is 
ridded of the oyster-like and earthly corporeality, but 
wanders below in the regions of the transition-world 
with a disturbed and melting spirit, nevertheless the 
same opinion would be true; but it separates the cate- 
gory very far from the superior natures. By no means, 
therefore, does the divine nature or any good dæmon 
vhatever minister to the unlawful desires of human 
beings in regard to sexual concerns; since there are 
many other existing categories of these observations. 
(Bnd of Part IV) 


Parr V. 


THE UTILITY OF SACRIFICES. 


I. Hence the question which you display such con- 
inual solicitude about is a common source of anxious 
mterest in the discussions of every body, so to speak, 


*Emenilation of the texi by Marsilio Ficino. It is ungrammntical as it 
pals. 

The human soul is divided as being partly included in the category and 
hiluence of the body, while the nobler part is still a denizen of the Eternal 
terion. Hence the declaration of Paul to the Corinthians: “We know 
hat though our earthly Louse of this tabernacle should be dissolved. we 
ave a divine building, a house not made by bands, eternal in the heavens,” 


both among the learned and the more ignorant: I mean 
your question in relation to sacrifices; “what utility or 
power they have—whether it is in the universe and 
with the Gods; and also the reason for which they are 
presented—wlhiether it is fitness in those who are thus 
honored, and advantage for those who bring the gifts.” 
There also occurs another contradiction, namely: “that 
itis necessary for the interpreters to abstain from animal 
food in order that the divinities may not come in con- 
tact with the exhalations from it; whereas, on the con- 
trary, they are especially brought under the dominion 
of charms by exhalations from animals.” 

II. Any one therefore may easily enough do away 
with the conflict of the proposition, by pointing out the 
supremacy of the universe to its parts, and calling to 
mind the excellence of the divine above human beings. 
Thus, for example, I say that for the universal soul to be 
at the head of the world-body,” and for the celestial di- 
vinities to enter the celestial body, is by no means hurt- 
ful in the reception, nor an impediment to the intellec- 
tive perceptions. But for the imperfect sonl to be as- 
sociated with a body is disadvantageous in both these 
particulars. Suppose therefore, that any one perceiv- 
ing this, infuses some doubt like this—that if the body 
is a fetter to our soul, it will also be to the sonl of the 
universe; and if the divisible soul is corporealised 
through coming into objective existence, so with the 
universal soul. Every one will meet this suggestion by 
the statement that such an individual does not know 
the excellence of the superior beings above human 
beings, and of the universe above the parts. As these 
objections relate to things dive: se from each other they 
do not in any matter create any real matter of dispute. 

Ill. Here therefore, the same reason also suffices. 
With us the delight of the bodies which have been 
heretofore united with the soul, rubs off upon us a 
heaviness and defilement. brings forth a disposition for 
pleasure, and produces many other disorders in the soul. 
In respect to the divine beings however, and of the cos- 
mic powers and ubiversal categories, the exhalation 
from these sacrifices being induced in some sacred man- 
ner, this delight being particular and not universal, 
united to the universe, but uniting the universe and the 
orders of divine beings to itself, is itself made harmon- 
ious with the superior beings and the universal catego- 
ries, but does not prevail over them and make them at 
one with itself. 

IV. By no means, if one understands the matter 
aright, is thereany trouble like what suggests itself to 
you as you contend, concerning Abstinence from Animal 
Food. It is not in order that the gods may not be de- 
filed by the vapors from animals, that those who con- 
duct the worship of them obtain from animal food. 
What exhalations from bodies willapproach the beings 
who, before any thing material may come near their 
power, cut matter impalpably away from them! Their 


*Stobalos hus preserved the folowing fragment of Limblichos which 
may serve as an aid to understand this doctrine: “All souls have not the 
same relationship to bodies; but the complete soul, as is set forth by 
Plotino», has in itself the body agreeable to itself, but never is joined to 
a body nor contained by it. Butthose which are divisible yield them: 
selves to the bodies and become components of the bodies," 
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power alone, however, does not make away with the 
bodies, and obliterate them ell without coming near 

them. On the other hand a celestial body is unmingled 

with every material element.” It does not admit any 

thing into itself from without, normay it give forth any 

part of itself to things d’stinct from it. How, then, can 

an earthly vapor which does not 1ise five stadie from 

the ground before it drops again to the earth, come near 

the heaven or nourish the revolving and immaterial 

bedy;or in short produce any defilem« nt init, or any oth- 

er condition: For it is acknowledged that the wtherial 

hody is without any contrary impulsion, and that it is 

free from all change—that it is entirely pure from the 
possibility of transformation into something else, and 

utterly without any tendency to the centre or from the 
centre, because it is without tendency in any direction 
or revolves in a circle. There is not, therefore, by any 
means, any communion of nature or power of the bodies 
which consist of different powers and activities that are 
variously changed, being moved upward or downward, 
or any exhalation of them mingled with the celestial 
bodies. They are entirely separated from these, and- 
therefore will produce nothing in them. Being unbe 
gotten, these have no power to receive any change in 
themselves from those that are subject to mutability. 
How then may the divine beings be defiled from these 
vapors. when, as I may say, they cut away at a blow the 
vapors of universal matter, and material bodies? 

It is not proper therefore to conjecture this thing. You 
ought rather by far to consider that these are foreign 
tous and our nature. Those which are separated into 
divisions. can have a certain relationship to each other, 
actively and passively, the material with the material, 
and in short like natures with like natures. But those 
that are of another essence, that are entirely superior, 
and possess other natures and powers, are not capable of 
these things, either to act upon others or to receive 
any thing from one another, The pollution, therefore, 
from material substances occurs to those still held by 
a material body. From these it is necessary for those to 
be purified who can be contaminated by matter. But 
those who have not a divided nature, and who do not 
posgess the power to receive into themselves the con- 
ditions from matter, how can they be defiled by material 
contaminations? How can the divine nature, which has 
nothine in common with us, existing prior and superior 
to weak humankind, be perturbed by my passions or 
those of any other human being‘ 

Neither of these, therefore, is common with the divine 
) ines—neither that we are filled with material bodies, 
for they have nothing at all of this kind, nor are they 
defiled by our stains, for they are entirely undefiled and 
nneontaminate: nor. through these are any material 
emanations of bodies given forth from the earth. These 
things are at the greatest distance from the divine es- 
sence and power. The entire hypot hesis of contrariety 
of nature is destroyed altogether if no part of it exists 
about the gods. For how can that which is not have 


®Proklos deserbes n celestial body as containing the pure principle of 
alithe elements. Tt ix a vivifie fire that does not burn: a nucleus of vital 
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any contest in itself? Tn vain therefore do you conjec- 


ture these things so absurd; and you bring up questions 
unworthy of the divine beings, which one may not with rab 
good reason even adduce in regard to mankind. No of le 
human being possessing the intellective faculty and in y 
free from passion—much less any of the superior be- scra] 
ings—would ever permit himself to be allured by the the « 


exhalations of sacrificial vapors. 

These things however made the topic of discourse, 
a little space after this. But now, this notion of a con- 
trariety of nature having been controverted by means 
of many refutations, we will now leave off the reas 
oning in respect to the first topic of discussion. 
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V. The question is greater, and you enquire concern- 
ing more important matters. How will I be able, te 
answer briefly and fully a problem which is dificult and 
requires a long explanation? I will reply, nevertheless, 
and will not fail in readiness. Let meendeavor to come 
ply with what you have briefly indicated, and even ta 
certain suggestions of significance. 

Let me declare my doctrine concerning Sacrifices, T 
is by no means necessary to make offerings for the sake 
of honor alone, for the same reason that we honor oug 
benefactors; nor for acknowledgment as a rendering a 
thanks for the benefits which the gods have bestowet 
upon us; nor yet asa first-fruit or recompense by wal 
of gifts for older ones which the gods have conferre 
upon us. These things are common to mankind, and 
are received by the common administration of affai rs 
But they by no means preserve the notion of thi 
supremacy of the divine beings, and of their order a 
distinct categories. 
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DISCOVERY OF TWO FRAGMENTS OF 
CYCLIC POEM ATTRIBUTED TO PROKLOS 


In the fifth volume of Hermathena, a vatuable phil 
logical publication, there isan interesting paper enti G 
“On Two Fragments of a Greek Papyrus” by the Bisha 
of Limerick, in which he attempts to show, and not ul 
successfully we think, that he has discovered fragmen 
of a cyclic poem hitherto unknown, written by Prokl 
the noted Platonic philosopher. Parts of this paper 
will extract for the sake of our philosophic readers 
whom nothing concerning Proklos is without inte oi 

“In the spring of 1882, during a residence of son 
weeks at Luxor, I was tempted by an Arab dealer 
antiquities, who paid me frequent mysterious visits, 
buy, one after another, several small parcels of pap} 
which he assured me had been recently found ina Ol 
near Medinet Abu. They were plainly genuine. 

The small bits of papyrus offered to me were 
dreds in number, many of them exhibiting only two 
three letters; and I judged, perhaps hastily, that ti 
were of no great value. They appeared for the m 
part to be fragments of short letters in Coptic, relati 
to the affairs of a convent. Medinet Abu, where I 
told they were found, was the seat of a Bishop: a ¢ 
dral dedicated to St. Athanasius once stood in 


magnificent courtyard of the temple built there by 
Rameses ITTL.; and in its neighborhood were two consid- 
erable monasteries, amongst the inmates of which men 
of learning were probably to be found. Keeping this 
in view, I continued to buy instalments of papyrus 
scraps, hoping in the end to complete a few documents, 
the contents of which would add to the scanty store of 
information we possess respecting the ecclesiastical his- 
tory of Upper Egypt. I cannot say that these expecta- 
tions have as yet been realized. However, in sorting 
these fragments, I observed that several of them were 
written in Greek. Setting these aside, I finally suc- 
ceeded in putting them together, so as to form the two 
fragments which I am about to describe. As they are 
written on both sides of the papyrus, we have thus pre- 


served four groups of incomplete hexameter lines. 
* * = = x o * ë 


+ 


When first I looked at these verses, and noticed in 
them the names of Helen, Menelaus, Patroclus, and 
Priam, I hastily conceived the hope that I had lighted 
on some fragments of the Cyprian Epic, the argument 
of which has been preserved for us by Proklos. A closer 
scrutiny hasled me to a different conclusion. It is quite 
true that these verses contain several archaic words 
commonly used by Homer. But this would not be in- 
consistent with the supposition that they belonged to a 
comparatively recent age. In the Alexandrian School 
there were for several centuries a host of grammarians, 
eritics, and makers of verses, amongst whom Homer was 
an object of devoted study. So perfect was the famil- 
jarity with his works acquired by some of them, that a 
class of writers called Homeric poets exercised their 
ingenuity in forming centos of verses taken from the 
works of Homer, and pieced together so as to apply to 
subjects of a wholly different kind. * * * * * 

In an epic composed by one of the poets of the Alex- 
andrian museum we should be sure to find an abund- 
ance of Homeric words and phrases. But the date of 
the composition would probably be indicated by the 
introduction of expressions of a later period. * * * 
The reader may perhaps think it worth his while to 
consider a very different theory as to the authorship of 
ese fragments, though it rests upon slight and narrow 

oundations. It is in fact a mere guess. I venture 
however to state it. A critic might be excused for be- 
eving, though he could go little way to prove, that 
these hexameters were part of a cyclic poem written 
by Proklos the neoplatonist. Proklos may not have 
deserved the exaggerated praises bestowed upon him 
by his editor Victor Cousin; but he was undoubtedly a 
man of great capacity and varied acquirements.” 

He is best known as a philosopher and a mathemati- 
tian; but he was also a man of letters, and presided 
with distinction over the school at Athens. He wrote 
a commentary on Hesiod which is extant. An abstract 
Of his ypyorouaGa ypap partiz, a treatise on the mat- 
ter and style of the writings of the most celebrated 
reek poets, has been preserved in the Bibliotheca of 


T *Prof. Cousin indulged in no ‘exaggerated praises’ of Proklos, as every at- 
tentive and appreciative student of his profound writings knows.—Ep, or 
Tnx PLATONIST. 
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Photius. He wrote a short life of Homer, also Scholia, 
and a Commentary on the works of that poet. His 
biographer Marinus, who succeeded him as president 
of the School of Athens, tells us that he composed 
many hymns, in which he celebrated not only the di- 
vinities of the Greeks, but also those venerated by the 
Arabians, Nubians, and other nations. He was labor- 
ious toa miracle. If we may believe Marinus, he fre- 
quently completed in one day as many as five or even 
more lectures, and wrote besides many verses, often to 
the number of seven hundred; and he continued this 
career of poetic diligence in his old age, after his health 
had been impaired by labor and asceticism. Of all 
these compositions only six [seven] have been preserved: 
a hymn to the sun, two to Venus, and one to the Muses; 
also two elegiac poems, one an inscription on a statue 
of Dionysus, the other his own epitaph. 


Thomas Taylor, who not only translated and com- 
mented on the works of Proklos, but was a devout be- 
liever in his whole system of philosophy and theology, 
speaks of the merit of these poems in terms of extray- 
agant praise:“ “They bear, he says, ‘most evident 
marks of a mind full of a divine light, and agitated by 
the fury of the Muses, and possesses all that elegance 
of composition for which the writings of Proklos are 
so remarkable’; and he adds that ‘they breathe too 
much of the spirit and manner of Proklos to be the 
production of any other. Without discussing their 
merit, we are safe in recognizing their genuineness and 
authenticity as sufficiently proved by internal and ex- 
ternal evidence. 

Proklos then was a poet, a student of Homer, and 
acquainted with the poems forming the Epic Cyclus, 
We learn from him that it existed in his time in its en- 
tirety, and was an object of general interest, not so 
much on account of its merit as because of the sequence 
of the events of which it treated. Valuing it thus, he 
has preserved for us the arguments of the principal 
works included in it- the Cyprian Epic by Stasinus; the 
Aithiopis and the Excidium Trojae by Aretinus; the 
Nias Parva of Lesches; the Nostoi of Augias; and the 
Telegonia of Eugammon;: and being familiar with these 
poems. it is not improbable that he may have written 
on some subject of that class, perhaps a long hymn like 
one of the Homeric ones. Now it will be observed that 
the persons and circumstances mentioned in our papy- 
rus hexameters fall within the compass of the argu- 
ment of the Cyprian Epic. It is therefore not unreas- 
onable to suspect that their author, if it were not Sta- 
sinus himself, had before him the Cyprian Epic, and 
was engaged in the composition of a poem on the same 
subject or on some part of it. To fix the authorship on 
Proklos, we have almost nothing deserving the name of 
argument or evidence. But the following considera- 
tions point in that direction:—(1.) The visit of Achilles 
to Helen, plainly referred to, as I maintain, in our 


* Taylor used no ‘terms of extravagant praise’ in describing the hymns of 
Proklos, whatever may be thought to the contrary by persons who lack 
the inclination or capacity to understand the divine philosophy which the 
great Platonic Successor enunciated in all of his writings.—Ep. OFTHE PLA- 
TONIST. 
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hexameters, is mentioned by Proklos in his analysis of 


the contents of the Cyprian Epic, and, so far as I have 
been able to ascertain, by no other writer of all those 
who have treated of the legends connected with the 
Trojan war. (2.) The few hexameters by Proklos which 
have come down to us contain a couple of words to 
which we may point as suggesting the idea that our 
hexameters came from his hand. One of these is the 
rather uncommon adjective dorepédreros, which seems 
to have been a favorite word with him. He had met 
with it in Orpheus, and it occurs twice in his Hymn to 
the Sun. Of the word yeré@Ay the same thing may be 
said. It occurs three times in the Hymns of Proklos, 
and always at the end of a line, as in Frag. I. verso, 1l. 
5. Kara Geopor, found in Frag. IT. recto, l. 4, appears in 
the Hymn to the Sun.” * * * * 


THE FAYUM MANUSCRIPTS-* 


The march of events is rapid in every direction. Poli- 
tics, trade, science have experienced this tendency, and 
such too is the case in that quieter region of scholarship 
which deals with the discovery of ancient manuscripts. 
We have scarcely recovered from the excitement attend- 
ing the great discoveries of Tatian’s Diatessaron and the 
Teaching of the Twelve Apostles. when we hear rumors 
of fresh discoveries which may, in course of investiga- 
tion, eclipse even these. The scene of the latest acces- 
sions to our knowledge is the Fayum province, a dis- 
trict which, lying fifty or sixty miles to the south of 
Cairo, has been from the earliest aces celebrated for its 
fertility. 

It is just one hundred years since a very intelligent 
Frenchman traveled through Egypt and Syria, leaving 
as a result a narrative which is of great importance as 
showing us these countries and their internal condition 
while yet Mahometanism retained somewhat of its pris- 
tine vigor. Volney’s Travels contain many interesting 
facts, but are specially important for our present pur- 
pose as indicating the rise of that stream of manuscript 
discovery which has never since ceased in Egypt. From 
Volney’s narative we learn that in 1778 the Arabs found 
in a subterranean place near the site of the ancient 
Memphis, fifty volumes written in a language which 
they understood not. They were enclosed in a case of 
sycamore wood and were highly perfumed, The Arabs 
offered them for sale to a French merchant, but he re- 
fused to purchase them all. He fortunately however 
bought one, while the Arabs consumed the rest, cutting 
them up and using them instead of tobacco, for which 
they Served as an admirable substitute on account of 
their pleasant odour. The manuscript which survived 
proved to be the most ancient Greek document then 
known. Itis stilla common notion among even good 
scholars that the great Biblical codices, the Alexan- 
dran, the Vatican, and the Sinatic, are the oldest Greek 
manuscripts, whether sacred or secular. The Egyptian 
` document thus casually rescued from an untimely fate 


*This article is extracted from a very interesting paper by Prof, George T 
Stokes, of Trinity College, Dublin, in The Exporitor for lust May. 


proved this to be a great mistake, and showed that we 
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can scarcely dare to place limits upon our hopes and ex- 
pectations in this direction. Cardinal Stephen Borgia, 
a munificent patron of literature, purchased it from the 
French merchant, and then entrusted it for publication 
to Nicholas Schow, a learned Dane, who printed it with 
an elaborate commentary, at Rome, in the year 1758, 
Schow deciphered the document and found that it con- 
tained a second or third century list of the workmen 
employed upon the canals connecting the lake Moeris 
in the Fayum with the Nile. * * * * Between 1815 
and 1830, however, large numbers of Greek papyri were 
found. and scattered among the various museums and 
libraries of Europe—Vienna, Turin, Paris, London, 
Berlin. Since that time a few important Greek papyri 
have been here and there recovered, but no great collec 
tion of documents till within the last seven or eight ee 

years. In the year 1877 a large quantity of papyri were Eyo: 
offered to the German Consul at Alexandria, who pur- vien 
chased them and sent them to Berlin, where they a 
tracted considerable attention and raised high hopes of 
more important finds, as among them was found a frag 
ment dating from the 4th centary, at latest, of the 
Melanippe, a lost tragedy of Euripides.* Brugsch, the 
great Ezyptologist, made excavations in 1880 at Medinet, 
the capital of the Fayum province; but without muchi 
success. Treasures like the Greek papyri often eludé 
the most diligent searchers, and delight to bury thems 
selves from such amid the thickest darkness. Brugsel 
discovered something indeed, but not much: his most 
important “find” being a leaf of parchment containing 
the first chapter of Second Thessalonians. Dr. Stern 
too. under a commission from the Berlin Academy, um 
dertook a fresh search and got some remains of the 
Hippolytus of Euripides and of Aristotle. A year ol 
two afterwards, however, the greatest treasure of all wa 
discovered. The Austrian Archduke Renier was tray 
elling in Egypt, and purchased a vast quantity of papy® 
in Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Persian, Arabic, Coptic, 4 
well as in the old Egyptian characters, Hieroglyphic 
Hieratie and Demotic. It will suffice to show the vas 
quantity of these MSS. when we mention that the Cop 
tic pieces alone are a thousand in number, includinj 
letters, legal documents, Biblical fragments in 
Middle Egyptian and Sahidic dialects,t and a series € 
contracts which illustrate the modifications which R 
man law experienced at the hands of Egyptian admit 
istrators. But then the Coptic papyri are only asmal 
part of the collection which the Archduke brought hom 
and deposited in the Imperial Museum at Vienna. Th 
whole mass of documents has been submitted to th 
scrutiny of three scholars who have already given ma 
proofs of their skill and knowledge in such work 
Messrs. Wessely, Krall and Karabacek. They are 
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#See the text of this fragment In the Zettechrift fur 2gyplische Sp 
i880, Ed. Lepsius, where other fragments from Homer, Sappho, Arat 
Basil and Gregory of Nyssa are printed out of the Fayum MSS. then kn 
The text of Gregory is given in full in the first part of PAilologus for 18 
pp. 1-28. It treats of tho life of Moses. $ 


{The Sshidic Version of the Bible so far as it existe has lately been pi 
lished by O. V. Lemm, Bruchatuche der Sahidischen Bibelubersetoung, Lal mi 
1855. 
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still engaged in the tedious and delicate operations in- 
volved in first unrolling and then deciphering the 
papyri, and have had but little time for that detailed 
and critical examination which alone will reveal their 
historical value. From time to time, however. they have 
furnished reports, from which we learn enough to excite 
our highest expectations. Thus to Professor Wessely 
has been assigned the Greek and Latin documents. 
He is a very young man indeed, being only twenty-five 
years of age, yet he has already done much good work 
in the special department of literature to which he has 
devoted himself. He has published a learned treatise,” 
in which he offers chronological and historical disquisi- 
tions on Greek papyri from Fayum previously known, 
and has followed it up by some able critical articles in 
the Wiener Studien on the same subject. He has indeed 
enjoyed exceptional advantages in this direction, as 
Viennese scholars have for some time specially devoted 
themselves to studies in this direction. A brief resume 
of his work will show its importance. 

Wessely has found then among the Fayum papyri 
remnants of a polemic against Isocrates, dating from the 
fourth century zs. c.; Homeric and Thucydidean frag- 
ments of the second century A. D., in very beautiful 
characters. The fragments of Thucydides are specially 
valuable as they offer a very different text of the eighth 
book of the celebrated history from that commonly 
known. The oldest extant MS. of Thucydides dates in- 
deed only from the tenth or eleventh century, and the 
eighth book as therein given is very imperfect, so that 
Wessely’s discovery throws a new and unexpected light 
on this important author. Unexpected indeed it is, as 
Dr. Arnold, in the preface to the second edition of his 
Thucydides, remarks, “With respect to the text of 
Thucydides little, I believe, will ever be done towards 
correcting it by the search after new manuscripts; the 


_ corruptions after all are not many, and it is doubtful 


whether those in the eighth book are not attributable 
to the imperfect state in which the text was left by 
Thucydides himself.” Adsthetic and philosophical 
treatises dating from the second and third centuries of 
our era have also appeared, admitting us into the very 
heart and life of the great Alexandrian school when it 
was forming the minds and influencing the thoughts ofa 
Clement and an Origen. For the Christian student and 
apologist, Wessely’s discoveries have even a still greater 
interest. Fayum was a district devoted to theology 
from the earliest times. In the third century Dionysius 
of Alexandria, according to the report of Eusebius (//. 
E. vii. 24), had much trouble there with a bishop who 
anticipated many of the speculations of the late Dr. 
Cumming and his schoo] of expositors. In such a dis- 
trict theological works must have abounded. Some of 
the latest reports therefore announce the discovery of 
a papyrus roll containing a Gospel of St. Matthew in 
Greek dating from he third century—a Greek text, 
which must in that case take precedence in point of 
time of all others; a Metanoia.of the fourth century; 


Prolegomena ad Papyrorum Grecorum Novam Collectionem Edendam, 
Vienna, 1883, 
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large fragments of the Old and New Testament on 
papyrus and parchment; considerable portions of St. 
Cyril's works; a collection of edicts and other state 
documents, the earliest dated under Domitian about 
the year 9) a. n.. and then going on almost without a 
break through all the Pagan and Christian Emperors 
down to the conquest of Egypt by the Saracens in the 
seventh century. Among these are documents of 
Marcus Aurelius, Alexander Severus, Gordian, and 
Philip the Arabian. The new side lights for Church 
history to be gained from these papyri may be estimated 
from one fact alone. The first Emperor of barbarian 
birth who ascended the imperial throne was Maximinus 
I. He was very hostile to the Christians, as having en- 
joyed the favor of his predecessor, Alexander Severus, 
whom Maximinus dethroned, During his reign Origen 
had to flee from Alexandria and seek shelter in Asia 
Minor, whence he addressed a work on Martyrdom to 
some of the clergy of Alexandria. Now the precise 
date of this Emperor's accession has hitherto been a 
disputed point; one of these papyri has, however, 
cleared up the difficulty, and shown us that he began to 
reigh in the end of March, a. n. 235. The Latin papyri, 
which have also been entrusted to Wessely, are not at 
all so numerous as the Greek, yet even among them we 
have two of the oldest dated Latin documents in exist- 
ence, the receipts given by an actuary, Sergius, in the 
year 308 a. D., as well as a formal permit to some soldiers 
of the Fifth Legion, to assist at the celebration of the 
Easter Festival at Arsinoe. We can scarcely hope to 
estimate properly the critical and historical value of 
those discoveries till they have been printed. The 
trouble involved in dealing with them is enormous, as 
the papyri have first to be unrolled with great care, then 
deciphered, which is often the work of the greatest dif- 
ficulty owing to the imperfect condition of the Manu- 
scripts, and then pressed and placed under sheets of 
glass for permanent preservation. The Greek and Lat- 
in documents form, however, a comparatively small por- 
tion of the mass of material recovered by the Archduke 
Renies * * itna 

Now let us give one or two examples of the illustra- 
tions of Scripture and of Church history which may be 
derived from these Fayum MSS. * * * * Revillout 
again, no later than last year, showed in the 7’ransac- 
tions of the Society of Biblical Archeology, what interest- 
ing illustrations and vivid deta‘ls of early Christian 
life and struggles we may gain from this source. In 
the first number of the year he printed a Coptic mann- 
script, setting forth the curses of a pagan mother upon 
her apostate son, who had joined the Christian ranks. 
Here we have an original document coming from early 
Christian times. for doubtless no one would ever have 
copied anathemas which must have been devoid of 
meaning or interest for any person but the mother who 
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thus solemnly and sadly cast her son off from her hopes 
in this world or the next. The document is most in- 
teresting and important, not only as illustrating that 
family separation and loss of all earthly ties which 
Christ so often warned His people to expect, butalso be- 
cause of the light it throws upon Christian and Egyp- 
tian worship. The religion of the ancient Egyptians 
about the second and third centuries is a somewhat ob- 
scure subject. It largely influenced Western paganism, 
yet we have not that intimate knowledge of it which we 
possess concerning the religion of Greece and Rome. 
In these anathemas we see their doctrine of Apotheosis. 
The woman’s husband is dead, and she appeals to his 
manes as against the apostate, but she appeals to him 
as one elevated to a divine state—her husband has now 
become a new Osiris. The communications of the dead, 
the sacred feasts, the burial places around which the 
whole family life centred, their doctrines and ideas 
about the future punishments which have been largely 
adopted by the Christian Copts, are all there depicted. 
As to Christianity, we have the new name adopted by 
the convert at baptism, and that a name closely connec- 
ted with the Church of St. Mark. His name was origi- 
nally Petnosor, signifying gift of Osiris. He changed it 
to the apostolic name of Peter, which, as we learn from 
Dionysius of Alexandria, was in the third century a 
most popular one in Egypt (Euseb., H. Z., vii. 25). From 
the same writer indeed we learn that this very custom 
of changing names derived from idols into distinctively 
Christian ones was common in Egypt during the ages of 
persecution (Euseb., Mart. Palest., c. xi.). This convert 
imitated Peter’s rash zeal too. He had joined the clergy, 
and to show his devotion had mocked the pagan rites 
and uttered threats of violence against the temples. It 
is in every respect a very instructive memorial of the 
terrible sacrifices, the family bitterness, the social divis- 
ions which must have often followed upon a profession 
of faith in Christ. 

The Magical or Gnostic papyri again are very numer- 
ous. It was one of the favourite arguments of the 
Tubingen School against the Pastoral Epistles, that 
they involved the existence of Gnosticism in a highly de- 
veloped shape. They held that Gnosticism was a cor- 
ruption of Christianity, and therefore must have been 
long posterior to it. Now these documents show that 
Oriental philosophy could just as easily combine with 
Judaism as with Christianity, and must therefore have 
been in existence long before Christianity was heard of. 
The inner life and spirit of the Gnostic systems have 
been little investigated by Western thinkers, who have 
been alienated by the hard names and the perplexing 
unsympathetic representations given by ecclesiastical 
historians. But yet systems which entranceed a Tatian 
and a Valentinus, and engaged the power s of a Clement, 
an Irenæus and an Origen, cannot have been jargen 
and nonsense. We must view the Gnostic systems from 
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the Oriental side, and then weshall see why the Chureh 
strove against them with all its might as aimed at its 
very life and heart. Magical and Gnostic papyri al- 
ready exist at London, Leyden, and Paris in consider 
able numbers, and have been used by Revillout to illus- 
trate the life of Secundus, a Gnostic teacher of the sec- 
ond century. It may, however, be hoped that the Fayum 
Manuscripts will throw some new light on a topic 
which is renewing its interest for us when esoteric Bud- 
dhism and its adherents are producing, all unawares 
doubtless, as the latest products of modern thought, 
the wildest conceits of Asiastic and Egyptian Gnosti- 
cism. Space would, however, fail to tell of the varied 
information these papyri giveus. They deal with every 
In the Revue Egyptologique of 
1883, for instance, appeared a papyrus from Vienna, 
which would be of interest to many a special cor 
respondent of to-day, setting forth an artist's life in 
Egypt with all his crosses and troubles in the first or sec- 
ond century; while the papyri which deal with the Nile 
and its inundations and constructions are simply end- 
less. The question may naturally be asked, How have 
these papyri, and parchments, been preserved?) The 
ply is very simple. Even in our damp climate there ex 
ist many documents twelve and thirteen hundred yea 
old. The traveller can see in the Library of Trinity 
College, Dublin, and in the Museum of the Irish Acade- 
my, sacred manuscripts which are quite as old as many 
of the Egyptian, dating from the age of St. Columbia, if 
not from that of St. Patrick. In the case of Egypt, how: 
ever, quantities of the papyri are more than twice as old. 
They have been preserved in tombs, or may be portion 
of official libraries buried at some crisis, in the sand; 
sometimes in vases of earthenware, sometimes, as thos 
Greek papyri which the Arabs destroyed, in cases Øl 
sycamore wood; offering, indeed, an interesting corro 
ration from Egyptian practice of the Jewish custom 
mentioned in Jeremiah xxxii. 14, where the prophe 
charges Baruch: “Thus saith the Lord of Hosts, th 
God of Israel: Take these evidences, this evidence g 
the purchase, and put them in an earthen vessel, tha 
they may continue many days.” 

The student wishing to pursue this subject will fin 
abundant material in the German and French period 
cals mentioned in this article. The Zeitschrift 
Ayyptische Sprache und Alterthumskunde, founded ` 
Brugsch, edited till his death by Lepsius, and now ce 
tinned by Stern, has articles in almost every num 
about the Egyptian papyri. The very last, publishe 
in February of this year, gives two Coptic document 
containing perhaps the oldest existing Christian wi 
They were found at Thebes and date from Cent. 
They illustrate the Church organization of that da 
Philologus, vol. xliii., the Revue Archeologique for 18 
vol. ii. p. 101, and the Denkschriften of the Viem 
Academy, vol. xxxiii. may also be profitably consulte 


conceivable subjects, 


